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THE RAISING OF MY HANDS 


AN prays not only with his tongue but also with 
his hands. Among the ancient Jews the raising of 
the hands was a customary gesture during prayer. 
“Give heed to my voice,’’ cries the Psalmist, ‘‘let 
the raising of my hands be like the evening sacri- 

fice.”” Christians, too, have always prayed with their hands as 
well as with their tongue. On the tufa walls of the catacombs 
one frequently finds the picture of an orant praying with hands 
outstretched. This was the favorite position of the hands in the 
prayer of the early Church, when Christian piety was predomi- 
nantly objective, and completely opened out towards God, when 
the emphasis was put, not so much upon man’s own devotion, 
as upon the fact that God is all in all, and that everything comes 
from Him and must go back to Him. In modern times when 
piety has become more subjective, the Christian prays with joined 
or folded hands. The ways of using the hands at prayer have been 
various, but the instinctive tendency to have recourse to them as 
well as to the tongue has remained constant. 

The holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the greatest prayer of the 
hands as it is the greatest prayer of the tongue. That is why the 
hands of the celebrant had to receive a special consecration before 
he could be given the tremendous power to offer the Sacrifice. 
On the day of his ordination he knelt before the bishop with 
hands outstretched. And the bishop, dipping his right thumb in 
the holy oil of catechumens, anointed the open hands in the form 
of a cross, tracing on them two lines: one from the thumb of the 
right hand to the index finger of the left, the other from the 
thumb of the left hand to the index finger of the right. He then 
anointed the entire surface of the palms. And while this anoint- 
ing was going on he prayed: ‘‘Be pleased, O Lord, to consecrate 
and hallow these hands by this anointing, and our blessing.”” Then 
making the sign of the cross over the hands, he continued: “That 
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whatsoever they bless may be blessed, and whatsoever they con- 
secrate may be consecrated and hallowed, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The anointed hands were then bound together 
with a white cloth. 


And only after all this could, those hands receive the sacred 
instruments of the Sacrifice: the chalice with its wine and water, 
and the paten with its altar bread. Only after all this could the 
bishop finally speak the words that resound throughout all 
heaven and hell: ‘“‘Receive the power to offer Sacrifice to God, and 
to celebrate Mass, both for the living and the dead, in the name 
of the Lord.” 


There are many ways in which the holy Sacrifice is a prayer 
of the hands as well as the tongue. In the first place, the Mass 
ritual is as particular about the positions and the movements of 
the hands of the celebrant as it is about the words he speaks. It 
would be interesting to study the significance of the gestures of 
the hands throughout the Mass, but let it suffice to note here 
that because the holy Sacrifice is the complete prayer, the perfect 
prayer, because it expresses both the objective and the subjective 
aspects of man’s devotion to God, the priest prays sometimes 
with outstretched hands and sometimes with joined hands. 


But there is a far deeper sense in which the holy Sacrifice is a 
prayer of both the tongue and the hands. For since the Mass of 
the Catechumens is essentially a “‘word Mass,” it can be called 
a Mass of the tongue. And since the Mass of the Faithful is 
essentially a ‘‘gift Mass,’’ it can be called a Mass of the hands. For 
the hands of man express his love and devotion not only by their 
positions and their gestures, but even more by the offering of 
gifts. And this expression finds its fullest realization when the 
gifts that are offered have been fashioned by the hands of the 
giver. It is extremely significant that the gifts which man offers 
in the holy Sacrifice are not mere works of nature, but works of 
art. In fact, they are doubly works of art. For the gifts which 
man offers are not wheat and grapes, but bread and wine — 
things which he has made. And they are not made of wild wheat 
and wild grapes, but of wheat and grapes which he has culti- 
vated. They are gifts which he has twice reworked with his 
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RAISING OF HANDS 


hands, and in this double reworking they have drawn into them- 
selves something of his human life. 

These gifts are offered to God by the hands of the priest for 
only one reason: that they may be refashioned once again; that 
a third work of art may be performed upon them. This time it 
will be a work of art brought about, not by manual skill, but 
by the power of spoken words. It will be a stupendous work of 
art. It will not, as in the two previous cases, merely change the 
accidents and leave the substance untouched — something that is 
characteristic of all human art. This greater art will change the 
substance completely and leave the accidents untouched. It will, in 
short, be divine art. And once again this work of art will draw 
into itself the life of the Artist. This time, however, it will draw 
into itself not merely extrinsic and accidental resemblances of that 
life, but the very Life itself. Every artist puts himself into his 
work in some way. But in this divine art the Artist will be physic- 
ally and substantially in His work. 

Though essentially a work of divine art, it will be something 
in which man can play a part. And he will be able to play a part 
because the priest at the altar whose hands lift the gifts up to 
God is not just a man. He is someone who has taken upon him- 
self divine powers. His tongue speaks the words of Another; the 
actions of his hands are the actions of Another’s hands. And that 
is why at the moment of consecration, when the priest takes the 
piece of bread and the cup of wine into his hands and blesses 
them with his hands, his tongue can say: 


Who the day before He suffered took bread into His holy and ven- 
erable hands, and with His eyes lifted up towards heaven unto Thee, 
God, His almighty Father, giving thanks to Thee, blessed, broke, and 
gave to His disciples, saying: Take and eat ye all of this, FOR 
THIS IS MY BODY. In like manner, after He had supped, taking 
also this excellent chalice into His holy and venerable hands, and 
giving thanks to Thee, He blessed and gave to His disciples, saying: 
Take and drink ye all of this, FOR THIS IS THE CHALICE OF 
My Blood... . 


At that moment the gifts of man’s hands become the Word of God. 
In order to understand the part that the tongue and the hands 
play in the Sacrifice of the Mass it will be helpful to reflect for a 
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moment upon their nature and their function. For they are the 
two primary channels through which the spiritual soul of man 
pours itself out into the world of matter. 

All intellects tend to express themselves. And it is only natural 
that the human intellect immersed in a material world through 
substantial union with a body, and deriving all its knowledge 
from material things through the avenues of the senses, should 
express itself in cosmic language. It is only natural that the human 
body should provide material instruments to enable the intellect 
to put back into the cosmos more than it has taken from it. That 
is why the only animal on earth with hands and with a tongue 
as a faculty of speech is the animal that possesses a speculative and 
practical intellect. The human body has much in common with 
the bodies of other animals, but in this possession of hands and 
tongue it is distinctive." The tongue is primarily the instrument 
of the speculative intellect; the hands are primarily the instrument 
of the practical intellect. And it is significant that the Son of God, 
the one consubstantial expression of the Subsistent Intellect whose 
speculative and practical knowledge is all one, is known both as 
the Word of God and as the Arm of God. It is also significant 
that in the liturgy we are told that He proceeds from the mouth 
of the Most High, and that He is always at the right hand of the 
Father: qui ex ore Altissimi prodtisti? — nec Patris linquens dex- 
teram.® In the holy Sacrifice of the Mass the human tongue and 
human hands are instrumental in putting into the cosmos much 
more than could ever be taken from it. They serve to put into it 
the Word of God and the Arm of God — just as truly as Mary 
first brought Him into the world at Bethlehem. 

Though the tongue, from many points of view, is a better 
instrument of expression than the hands, it remains true that man 
instinctively tends to substitute the hands for the tongue. Some- 
times the hands provide a deeper and more lasting expression of 
the soul. We know that when love is born it begins by expressing 
itself in words, and, as the intensity of the love grows, there is a 





*St. Thomas sees in this possession of hands and tongue and in the freedom 
which they must have in order to be fit instruments of the intellect, one of the 
principal reasons for the erect stature of man. Cf. Summa Theol. I, q. 91, ad 3. 

*O-antiphon for December 17. 

*Hymn of Lauds for the feast of Corpus Christi. 
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RAISING OF HANDS 


natural tendency to enrich these words with song — cantare 
amantis est: it is natural for lovers to sing, for song, as St. Thomas 
tells us, is the exultation of the mind breaking out into voice. 
But there comes a time when words, even enriched with song. 
seem wholly inadequate. Then the lover feels forced to turn to 
gifts, and these gifts seem in some way to be a more genuine ex- 
pression of love, especially if they have been fashioned by the 
hands of the lover himself. In fashioning a gift, as has been said, 
the lover puts something of his own life into the work of his 
hands, and thus the donation of the gift becomes truly symbolic 
of the donation of the lover himself. 

Word are easily formed. They require no long labor, demand 
no sacrifice, and pass with the breath that utters them. For this 
reason gifts which are the fruit of labor and sacrifice, and which 
are lasting, provide a better expression of devotion. Yet, however 
expressive gifts may be in themselves, there is a sense in which 
they always remain mute. And that is why the presentation of 
gifts is usually accompanied with words. The lover feels the need 
of surrounding his gift with the most carefully chosen words so 
that all the deep significance of the gift will be brought out. 


The great love-drama which is the Mass begins with words. 
And because for those who are in love only three things really 
matter — the lover himself, the beloved, and what lies between 
them — after the Mass has been properly introduced and the 
dominant note struck in the introit, the words which man pours 
out to God fall naturally into three parts. First man looks at him- 
self, and, like all lovers in the presence of the beloved, he becomes 
deeply conscious of his utter unworthiness. Discovering in him- 
self an immensity of misery and wretchedness, he cannot restrain 
an agonizing cry: Kyrie eletson! It is an intense cry, a swift 
staccato cry repeated over and over again. But it is not prolonged. 
For the lover never considers anything of his own — even his 
miseries and unworthiness — sufficiently important to be lingered 
over. It is the beloved that counts. 

And that is why, after the sharp cries of the Kyrie, man im- 
mediately turns his eyes to the Beloved, and finding in Him an 





‘In Psalmos Expositio, Prol. 
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infinity of beauty and goodness, he pours out his admiration and 
love in the ecstatic Gloria in excelsis. This ardent hymn of praise 
lasts much longer than the cry from the depths of his misery. 
And when it is done only one thing remains: man must seek to 
bridge the gap between his utter poverty and the riches of the 
Beloved. It is for this that he prays in the collect — through Him 
who has already bridged the gap by uniting all the grandeur of 
divinity with all the misery of humanity except sin: Per Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum Filium tuum — through Our Lord 
who is at the same time Thy Son. 


Then comes the response of the Beloved, poured into man’s 
heart in the epistle and the gospel. God speaks to man of His 
eternal love. Through the prophets of the Old Testament He tells 
him how brightly that love burned during the long centuries that 
led up to the coming of Christ. Through the disciples of the New 
Testament He tells him how it broke out at last into a living 
flame. But especially in the gospel, in the words of the Word of 
God, in the actions of Love made flesh, God shows man to what 
unbelievable excesses His love has gone, and tells him how he 
can achieve the object of his prayer and rise from the misery of 
human life to a share in the splendor of divine life. 


Because the love which is poured out in the Mass is extremely 
intense it is not surprising that the words which pass between 
man and God are enriched with song. That is why it is only in 
the sung Mass that this love finds its fullest expression. For this 
reason every effort must be made to restore the sung Mass to the 
place it should occupy in the Christian life. 


But there comes a moment when the love-drama is so intense 
that words and song are no longer adequate. Both man and God 
must have recourse to gifts to express their love. At that moment 
the Mass of the Catechumens, the Mass of those who are only 
beginners in the love of God, has come to an end, and the Mass 
of the Faithful has begun. The consecrated hands of the priest 
raise aloft the golden paten and chalice bearing man’s gifts to God, 
the gifts which have been fashioned by the hands of the faithful, 
the gifts which symbolize the donation of human life because 
human life has been put into them through the toil of human 
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RAISING OF HANDS 


hands. God accepts these gifts and He refashions them in His own 
way. He puts into them His own life physically and substantially, 
and gives them back to man. They become a donation of His life, 
not merely in symbol, but in reality. In the same gifts the two 
lives meet, and man is caught up unto God. 

This interchange of gifts is eloquent of itself. But in order to 
bring out in fullest measure all its profound meaning it is sur- 
rounded with words and. song which continue until the end of 
the Mass. 


The holy Sacrifice wi'l never become the focal point of the 
whole Christian life until the faithful realize the part their tongue 
and their hands should play in it. The early Christians were 
blessed in this regard. They were allowed a vocal participation 
in the Mass. They were not forced to become mute spectators of 
a drama that seemed removed from them and from the dynamic 
issues of their daily lives. Throughout the holy Sacrifice their 
tongues were busy with word and song — word and song that 
had a vital meaning for them. They were not cut off from the 
Mass by the fact of its being prayed in a language they could not 
understand, a language both foreign and dead. They did not need 
to have recourse to the artificial expedient of praying the Mass in 
one language while the celebrant prayed it in another. And when 
God spoke to them through His ministers in the Mass He spoke 
to them in a tongue with which they were familiar. Once again 
there was no necessity for the artificial expedient of interrupting 
the Sacrifice in order to have the epistle and gospel repeated after 
they had already been read. aloud or sung in the Mass, or of having 
someone in the pulpit read parts of the Mass in one language 
while they were being read by the celebrant at the altar in an- 
other — thus making the pulpit the center of attention rather 
than the altar. When the ministers sang the epistle and the gospel, 
God could sing directly into the hearts of the faithful. 


In a word, the early Christians could pour out their love for 
God in the Mass in the only way in which love can be expressed 
freely and forcefully and intensely —in the language that is 
natural to the lover. They could pour out their love for God in 
the only way in which they ever expressed the deepest and truest 
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emotions of their daily lives. And that is why there was a direct 
continuity between the holy Sacrifice and their whole existence. 
That is why their daily lives could issue immediately from the 
Mass and lead back to it again. 


Now all that has been lost. And it is difficult to see how the 
holy Sacrifice can ever regain its full vitality without a restoration 
of the vernacular. 


And what of the hands? Once again the early Christians were 
blessed. They could come to Mass with their hands laden with 
the fruits of their labor: bread and wine, oil and wool, wax and 
flour and honey. There was something personal in these things 
their art had produced. Into them. had gone their intellect and 
will and imagination as well as their physical toil. These things 
were their very own. And at the offertory, at the beginning of the 
Mass of the Faithful, these gifts could be carried in solemn proces- 
sion to the altar of Sacrifice. Some of them would be selected as 
the actual sacrificial species. The rest would remain on the 
prothesis, the offertory table, closely associated with the offertory 
table, closely associated with the offering of these species. Towards 
the end of the Canon they would receive a special blessing and be 
set aside for the needy members of Christ’s Mystical Body. And 
because the early Christians looked upon the Canon as forming 
with the words of consecration one unified prayer, they understood 
how closely the fruits of their labor were associated with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Thus there was a direct continuity between 
Christ’s Sacrifice and the sacrifice of their daily toil. They realized 
that the consecrated hands of the priest which elevated their God 
at the end of the Canon, immediately after the blessing of their 
gifts, represented their hands — hands worn with labor. Through 
the Mass their toil took on a transcendent meaning. 


The realization of the direct continuity between Christ’s Sacri- 
fice and the daily sacrifice of the work of the hands has been lost. 
The offering of the gifts on the part of the faithful has been dis- 
continued. And even if it were still the practice what would the 
modern man of the assembly line have to offer? In modern in- 
dustry the work of the hands has ceased to be human in the full 
sense of the word. The worker is no longer truly an artisan. Man 
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has lost himself in matter in his attempt to refashion it. He has 
become a part of his own machines. He is given wages; but money 
is only a token of his work; it is not something into which his 
human life has directly passed. 

Yet it is a token. And that is why it is collected, at the offertory 
of the Mass. This collection has taken the place of the old offer- 
tory procession. But the modern Christians have lost the realiza- 
tion of what this implies. They look upon the offertory collection 
merely as a contribution to the support of the pastor. They do 
not see the relation between the offering of the symbol of the 
work of their hands and the offering being made by the hands 
of the priest. And they are not made to see it. 

If the Mass is to play the part that it should play in the lives 
of the working masses the realization of the close relation between 
the daily sacrifice of work and the Sacrifice of Christ must be 
restored. Every effort must be made to elevate work to a truly 
human level. For in the measure in which it becomes more human 
will it become more capable of being rendered divine through the 
Mass. And even though we may never be able to return to a social 
and economic system which would provide the same direct con- 
nection between the work of the hands and the holy Sacrifice as 
existed in the early Church, there is much that can be accom- 
plished. At least this can be done: the faithful can be brought to 
realize that the donation of their money at the offertory has a far 
deeper finality than the heating of the church or the repairing of 
the leak in the convent roof. 

Only when this has been grasped can the laboring masses be 
expected to make Christ’s daily Sacrifice the wellspring of their 
daily sacrifice. Only then can they be expected to start each day 
of toil with the prayer which the Church puts upon the lips of 
her ministers every morning in that part of the divine office which 
is recited immediately before Mass: ‘“‘And let the brightness of 
the Lord our God be upon us: and direct Thou the works of our 
hands over us; yes, the work of our hands do Thou direct.” 
BERNARD I. MULLAHY, C.S.C. 











MANSHAPE AND INSCAPE' 


SK the loveliness of the earth, ask the loveliness of the sea, 
ask the loveliness of the wide airy spaces, ask the love- 
liness of the sky, ask the order of the stars, ask the sun 
making the day light with its beams, ask the moon 
tempering the darkness of the night that follows, ask 
the living things which move in the waters, which 

tarry on the land, which fly in the air; ask the souls that are hidden, 
the bodies that are perceptive; the visible things which must be 
governed, the invisible things which govern — ask all these things, 
and they will all answer thee, Lo, see we are lovely. Their loveliness 
is their confession. And these lovely but mutable things, who has 
made them, save Beauty immutable?” (St. Augustine, Serm. 241, 2). 


I have begun, sermon-like, with these great words of St. Augustine. 
For the great Father of the West, with his passionate insights and the 
pure poetry of his words, has seen — once and for all perhaps — what I 
would like to talk to you about today. I should like to go on, merely 
quoting him and the wondrous words of those who have come after him 
and have seen what he saw. Yet, I suppose one is expected to say things 
in the language of our time: even though you know, deep down, that 
it has been said before — again and again — in words which cannot be 
rivaled. So we will try to be like Chesterton, who said of himself, that 
he was the man who with the utmost daring discovered what everybody 
had discovered before. There doesn’t seem to be much to be said that is 
new on such an eternal subject as the role of beauty in the life of man; 
but, perhaps, we can say the old things with great daring — knowing 
that, as Charles Péguy said, “Homer is new this morning and perhaps 
nothing is as old as today’s newspaper.” 

All of you are here today because you are concerned about beauty. Yet, 
even to say it that way seems a little strange — as if beauty were some- 
thing that we could “take” or “leave” just as we like. I would prefer to 
think, since in our strange world people who talk about beauty are usually 
considered as something apart, that you are all concerned about being, 
and that because you are concerned about being you are a fortiori con- 
cerned with beauty. The Schoolmen often talk to us about the transcen- 
dental attributes of being; and all of us in our courses in philosophy 
have, at one time or another, heard that of all being we may predicate 
these things: the good, the true, the one, and the beautiful. 


It has always puzzled me just a little, though, when I remember that 
the metaphysicians often become very shy when they come to this last 





7A lecture delivered at the ninth regional meeting of the Catholic Art Associa- 
tion, Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois. 
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attribute, the beautiful. They can, indeed, become very eloquent on 
goodness, truth, unity; but somehow, when they come to “beauty” they 
rather give up. It seems to me that they may be afraid of beauty — just 
as the modern world seems to be afraid of beauty. We have so accustomed 
ourselves to the ugliness of modern living that we are all a little ter- 
rorized when someone begins to talk about the role of beauty in our 
lives. And so to escape, both the philosophers and we ourselves have 
tended to relegate the beautiful to a very special realm: a realm untouched 
by human hands, a “special” realm for “special” people who just happen 
to be interested — people like you and me! 


But why don’t we gather together our courage and really face these 
people? Why don’t we proclaim the importance of the beautiful; why 
don’t we remind people that they have to consider the “lilies of the field”? 
And the answer to this rhetorical question is very simple, I suppose: we 
don’t really, ourselves, believe that beauty is an essential part of being. 
We have been so influenced by the mediocre, by the dim-wits (as Bernanos 
calls them) that we no longer have faith in our own convictions. We 
forget that mediocrity is ‘“‘a colorless, odorless poison gas” which per- 
meates down into the deepest levels of our existence; and, before we 
know it, we have given in. We let ourselves be stopped by the wave of 
some old cliché like “De gustibus non disputandum est”; or, on a dif- 
ferent level, we let the philosophizers convince us that, after all, beauty 
isn’t really important and that we should be concerned only with the 
good and the true. 


Still, what we should be proclaiming (and loudly!) is that we should 
be concerned with the whole of reality, with the whole of being. And, 
unless you are concerned with the beautiful you are not concerned with 
the wholeness of reality. Eric Gill may, in a way, have been right when 
he talked about “looking after goodness and truth and letting beauty 
take care of herself”; but I would rather rephrase his famous dictum and 
say: “Look after being and beauty will take care of herself.” Beauty is 
just as essential a part of being as the others: it is.only that we have for- 
gotten that goodness and truth and unity (about which we talk a great 
deal these days) are not enough. We have given up, thrown up our hands 
and quit! And why? Only because we ourselves have accepted the verdict 
of the dim-wits and the mediocre. And the verdict of the dim-wits and 
the mediocre is that beauty is not important, that beauty is something 
you can take or leave just as you like, that beauty is a matter of taste 
and “‘There is no disputing taste!” 

The whole message of all this is that there is really nothing as disputable 
as taste, that there is nothing quite so worth arguing about as taste, that 
beauty is one of the things worth taking a stand about, that it is one of 
the things worth fighting about: because we are Christians and believe 
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in the wholeness of human living, because we are Christians and know 
that the world is “charged with the grandeur of God,” because we are 
Catholics and know that the Church has always used the things of beauty 
in the service of Christ! 


I always become just a little impatient with those who proclaim that 
beautiful things are not important, for instance, in the liturgy. It seems 
to me that you have only to look back over the greatest ages of the 
Church to see that Christians always expressed themselves in works which 
were noble and beautiful. Somehow it is an omen of our own age, with 
all its mechanical tendencies, that we are satisfied with mediocre works 
reproduced ad infinitum (and one might also say ad nauseam!) by the 
ecclesiastical barter shops. And yet one is always looked upon as lacking 
the proper pious disposition when it is suggested that it might be better, 
even for our souls, if we would have fewer so-called “works of art” and 
just a few real artists. The deadening aspect of all this is that this stereo- 
typed art is, in a way, a reflection of the shallowness and superficiality 
of our spiritual lives. A more vital Christian age could never stomach 
all of the mediocre and sentimental objects which are presented these 
days for our pious contemplation. 


But there they are: the masterplasters, the sticky songs, the neon halos, 
the dripping “holy pictures,” the ponderous self-aggrandizing prayers, 
the barbor-shop harmonies on old hymn melodies: there they are (and 
I restrain myself in the recitation thereof!) and we don’t do anything 
about them because we are always frightened away when someone comes 
to us and says: “But after all, you must remember that this is what the 
people want; and these are the things which are saving their souls.” 
This is, indeed, a frightening thought. Yet I wonder if we couldn’t stop 
and ask whether this is really the case: whether it is actually true that 
these are the only things that people want? Has there yet been a really 
radical effort, in our time, to present them with anything else? anything 
better? As long as we keep presenting the same old things, can anyone 
ever say — with any surety —that “this is what the people want”? It 
has been my experience (and this has been mostly in the field of Church 
music) that people do not object to beautiful things, and maybe it doesn’t 
hurt their souls either when they are confronted with them. 


But even if we would be so inconsistent as to admit — for the sake of 
argument — that the beautiful could be the enemy of the good; wouldn’t 
we have a further question to ask? Wouldn’t we still have to wonder 
whether, even in this case, the end can justify the means? We are not 
permitted (except by a masterful use of sub-distinctions) to use, for 
instance, untruth in the services of Truth. And for the same reasons, we 
should not allow ourselves to use the falsity of bad art in the service of 
Truth. The Church needs neither the falsification of truth nor the denial 
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MANSHAPE AND INSCAPE 


of beauty; for in the Church lives the God of both eternal Truth and 
eternal Beauty. And the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

All this, though, is very negative. It is easy enough to make bright, 
condemnatory remarks about the present plight of art — ecclesiastical 
and otherwise. What is more important is to say something concrete 
about the real role of art and beauty in Christian living. 

Since most of you are directly concerned with the arts of the Church, 
perhaps we should investigate something about the role of beauty there. 

In his famous definition of poetry, M. Maritain says that poetry is “the 
divination of the spiritual in the things of sense which also express them- 
selves in the things of sense.” At first sight this is a rather perplexing 
definition, but the more it is considered the clearer it becomes. The artist 
takes something spiritual (call it the “artistic idea” or whatever you will) 
and impresses this upon a matter. He uses the things of sense, and he 
expresses himself in the things of sense. And, further, we can only under- 
stand the work of art through one of our senses. This is not to deny the 
important role of the intellect both in the creation and appreciation of 
works of art: it is merely to insist upon the essentially human element 
in art, the fact that we must depend upon “Brother Body” to divine the 
spiritual in the things of sense. 

Now it seems to me that the Church has always recognized this great 
human fact, that we are led to the invisible through the visible. One has 
only to think of the use which is made, in the liturgy, of so many humble, 
human, visible things: light and water, candles and colors, sound and 
silence, movement and gesture, spectacle and ceremony. And the humblest 
of all things, the most common of all things — bread and wine — is used 
in the greatest mystery. 

Despite all this, though, despite the fact that the Church has always 
used these visible things to bring us beyond the visible realm; despite the 
fact, too, that Christian Churches and Christian art have been the greatest 
monuments of man’s culture: despite all this someone is sure to tell us 
that we shouldn’t be so concerned about these things; that, after all God 
does not need to have beautiful things. Or, if our opponent is of a scrip- 
tural turn of mind, he is likely to tell us about worshiping in spirit and 
truth! And what can we say? 

Say this: “Of course not. God does not need anything from us, that 
is not the question! If we were limited in giving to God only what He 
needed, we would be in a mighty poor position indeed. The point is that 
we must give to God what is most worthy, most dignified, most noble. 
And amongst these things we surely cannot deny to God the most beauti- 
ful works which can be wrought by man’s hands.” This is, I suppose, 
what the passionate voice of Hopkins meant when he cried out: 


“Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God 
beauty’s self and beauty’s giver” (Poems, p. 55). 
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But even if we can persuade our imagined adversary to “give beauty 
back to God,” we will still have this other hurdle about “worshiping in 
spirit and truth.” Whenever such arguments are used in this way, I think 
it is time for us all to stop and examine our consciences to see the extent 
of the inroads of American and-or Irish puritanism on our thinking. 
Surely, we must worship in spirit and truth; but the principal way given 
us to worship in spirit and truth is through visible signs. Yet I don’t want 
to labor an obvious truth: it must surely be clear to all of us that the really 
Catholic position is one which accepts the whole man, soul and body, 
bringing us through the things of sense beyond the things of sense. The 
terminology of almost all mystical writing should be sufficient evidence 
to prove such a point — for the mystics have a way of talking about 
divine things in a metaphorical language which makes abundant use of 
sense-images and often even sensual-images. 


Or, take a more simple example to illustrate the point. Our old cate- 
chism definition of a sacrament tells us something about an “outward sign 
of an inward grace.” Since writers like Eric Gill have been bold enough 
to speak of a work of art, by analogy, as a “word made flesh,” I think 
it would not be too sacrilegious to suggest another analogy: human things 
and works of art are used in the worship of God because they are “out- 
ward signs” leading to an inward reality. Do not misunderstand me: I am 
not descending into a sloppy and inaccurate theology. I am not saying 
that works of art are sacraments. All I am saying, and this must be said, 
is that there is a certain Christian attitude toward creation (both human 
and divine) which can best be called “sacramental.” We see beyond the 
immediate physical reality, to the significant inner meaning. Or, if we 
must be technical about it, I suppose we would say that we comprehend 
the “splendor of form shining on the proportioned parts of matter”; or, 
to use a different terminology, perhaps we see in the beautiful things “the 
triumphing of form over what is obscure in matter.” 


Whatever terminology we may use, the significant fact is that we see in 
created things something which is beyond the ken of mere logical analysis. 
And if we are Christians (because the Christian can never be just like 
every man) we should see even deeper, the sacramental reality of things. 
We grasp what Hopkins has so beautifully called “those dearer, fresher 
deep-down things.” We grasp the “inscape” of things. “All the world,” 
says Hopkins, “is full of inscape. ... (And) unless you refresh the mind 
from time to time you cannot always remember or believe how deep the 
inscape in things is” (Notebooks, pp. 173, 140). It is this deep sense of 
the sacramentality of things which gives meaning both to the creation 
and the appreciation of works of art. 


This sacramental view of the world is not, of course, confined to the 
sphere of art only: it extends into all spheres of existence. Hopkins him- 
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self has said this well, and I can do no better than quote from his beauti- 
ful (but little read) commentary on “The Principle or Foundation”: 


The sun and the stars shining glorify God. They stand where He 
placed them, they move where He bid them. “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” They glorify God, but they do not know it. The 
birds sing to Him, the thunder speaks of His terror, the lion is like 
His strength, the sea is like His greatness, the honey like His sweet- 
ness; they are something like Him, they make Him known, they 
tell of Him, they give Him glory, but they do not know they do, 
they do not know Him, they never can, they are brute things that 
only think of food or think of nothing. This then is poor praise, faint 
reverence, slight service, dull glory. Nevertheless what they can 
they always do. 

Turn then, brethren, now and give God glory. You do say grace at 
meals and thank and praise God for your daily bread, so far so good, 
but thank and praise Him now for everything. When a man is in 
God’s grace and free from mortal sin, then everything that he does, 
so long as there is no sin in it, gives God glory and what does not 
give Him glory has some, however little, sin in it. It is not only 
prayer that gives God glory but work. 


Smiting on an anvil, sawing a beam, whitewashing a wall, driving 
horses, sweeping, scouring, everything gives God some glory if being 
in His grace you do it as your duty. To go to Communion worthily 
gives God great glory, but to take food in thankfulness and temper- 
ance gives Him glory too. To lift up the hands in prayer gives God 
glory, but a man with a dungfork in his hand, a woman with a 
sloppail, give Him glory too. He is so great that all things give Him 
glory if you mean they should. So then, my brethren, live (Nofe- 
books, pp. 301-5). 


Any words I might add to these wondrous phrases of Hopkins would be 
superfluous. This then is the sacramental attitude toward the world: a 
vision which takes in the whole of Christian living. And for the Christian 
artist this will have even closer meaning: all things, says Hopkins, give 
Him glory if you mean they should. And so it will be with your art, it 
will be raised to a new level of meaning: it will be a redeemed art redeem- 
ing and forming matter after the manshape that is in you. It will be a 
resurrected art and a transfigured art. Abbot Herwegen has well sum- 
marized the whole principle of art in the liturgy under the image of 
transfiguration. The art of the Church, he says, “is not merely an idea 
bodied forth for the aesthetic rapture of a moment. It is essentially the 
abiding truth. The transfiguration which it visibly represents is for the 
children of the Church a vital experience.” He is, of course, speaking of 
the whole “art” of the liturgy: but what he says can be applied directly 
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to the individual work of the Christian artist, who should try — at least 
— in his own work to body forth that same abiding truth. For some 
have said that it is in the splendor of truth that real beauty is found. 


Still I know it is rather dangerous to make all these suggestions about 
the sacramental world, and about transfiguration; for it is so easy to make 
a misapplication and think of art, as a result, in terms of “messages.” 
Most great art does, indeed, have a great message: but it does not exist 
for that alone, and the artist who sets out to make messages will usually 
discover that he has deceived himself. “The artist,” to use Beerbohm’s 
famous dictum, “should not sell his birth-right for a pot of message.” 
But that is rather too bright and too trite a way of saying it. Perhaps it 
would be better to paraphrase Hopkins’ words, “So then, my brethren, 
live.” I would say: So then, artists, be. Concern yourselves with being: 
with being a Christian, with being an artist. And if you are, your art 
will shine, too, with the splendor of being— and you won’t have to 
worry about messages. 


Accepting the challenge of being, you will accept what Gerald Vann 
has called the “terrible responsibility” of artists in a world “like our own 
which has so largely forgotten art in its daily life.” Beauty or poetry may 
not save the soul, as Father Vann remarks, but — rightly understood — 
it may make the soul worth saving. Christian art, indeed, because it must 
be rooted in a deep reverence for all being, may lead to the eternal; or 
—as St. Augustine put it — “thus they arrived at a cognition of God 
the Creator by means of the things which He created.” Perhaps you can 
father forth beauty; and if it is real beauty it will father forth Him 
whose beauty is past praise. 


We are often reminded that the beatific vision finds its greatest mean- 
ing in the “gaudium de veritate.” Is it too bold to suggest that perhaps 
also there will be a “gaudium de pulchritudine”: a real, lasting joy in the 
Divine Beauty? 


But poets always have a way of saying things better. That is their 
business. So I would like to conclude with some words of one of the great 
modern poets, T. S. Eliot: for he has said in beautiful words the very 
things which I have tried, so haltingly, to express: 


The soul of Man must quicken to creation. 

Out of the formless stone, when the artist unites himself with stone, 

Spring always new forms of life, from the soul of man that is joined 
to the soul of stone; 

Out of the meaningless practical shapes of all that is living or lifeless 

Joined with the artist’s eye, new life, new form, new colour. 

Out of the sea of sound the life of music, 

Out of the slimy mud of words, out of the sleet and hail of verbal 
imprecisions, 
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“ast Approximate thoughts and feelings, words that have taken the place 
me of thoughts and feelings, 

There spring the perfect order of speech, and the beauty of incan- 
ut tation. 
ke LORD, shall we not bring these gifts to Your service? 


Shall we not bring to Your service all our powers 
f For life, for dignity, grace and order, 

y And intellectual pleasures of the senses? 
The Lord who created must wish us to create 
And employ our creation again in His service 


” Which is already His service in creating. 

n For Man is joined spirit and body. 

5 And therefore must serve as spirit and body. 

. Visible and invisible, two worlds meet in Man; 
. Visible and invisible must meet in His Temple; 





You must not deny the body. 


: { NOW you shall see the Temple completed: 
After much striving, after many obstacles; 
d For the work of creation is never without travail; 
' The formed stone, the visible crucifix, 
’ The dressed altar, the lifting light, 
| Light 
| ( The visible reminder of Invisible Light (The Rock, pp. 75f.). 
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ST. BENEDICT AND THE LITURGY ' 


E have seen in the preceding article that the Bene- 

dictine monastery is a coenobium liturgicum, a 

spiritual family whose life and work center pri- 

marily around the liturgy. Considering it now 

from another point of view, we may say likewise 

that St. Benedict’s community exemplifies the concept of the 

Mystical Body of Christ to a degree second only to the Church 

herself. And this fact again bears out in its turn the monastery’s 

inherent relationship to liturgical worship. 

The Benedictine abbey has rightly been designated an ecclesiola, 

the Church in miniature. The corpus monasticum, the monastic 
body, illustrates concretely and in detail the corpus mysticum. 


The abbot (abbas, father) is the head of this body; in his 
person the monks recognize and revere Christ their Head. It is 
not mere chance that St. Benedict begins his Rule with a chapter 
on the abbot. He is the father of the house, and the monks are 
so to call him (ch. 2; cf. Rom. 8:15). He is believed to hold the 
place of Christ in the monastery (ch. 2, 63, 64); his great task 
it is to be the praeses et caput chori, to preside over the monastic 
choir, to begin and bring to a close the official praise of God. 


Most significant for the role of the abbot according to the mind 
of St. Benedict is the fact that the Saint makes the celebration of 
the liturgy depend largely on the will of the abbot and, con- 
versely, links the abbot’s office most closely with liturgical service. 
If (as must frequently have been the case in the sixth century) 
the abbot himself is not a priest, it is, nevertheless, he who selects 
one of his monks to discharge the priestly office (ch. 62). And 
such a priest, despite his dignity, in choir stands after the abbot: 
ie., he does not become the head. Only the abbot is that, and 
remains such. The priest, or official liturgist, exercises his office 
at the behest of the abbot. 

It is the abbot’s function to embody the liturgical-ascetical 
norm for the community life. As representative of Christ the 
Lord, he twice a day prays aloud before the entire community the 





*This is the third and final article of a series commemorating the fourteenth 
centenary of St. Benedict’s death. 
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ST. BENEDICT 


Lord’s Prayer, that all may make peace with those who have tres- 
passed against them. Even if not in holy orders, it is the abbot, 
the head, who must always lead this prayer, and not the officiant 
for the week or the sacrificial priest. He it is, too, who brings the 
night office to a close by solemnly reading the divine word of the 
Gospel to his monks in the name of Christ the Word (ch. 11). 
And all the monks answer ‘‘Amen”’: in the spirit of faith they 
stand as a united body surrounding their head, their ‘‘high-priest’’ 
before God. Here truly the abbot functions towards his com- 
munity as the bishop in the early Church did for his congregation. 


Though St. Benedict conferred upon the abbot a full measure 
of autonomy, he at the same time demanded from him the same 
awe and fear before the Majesty of God as from the monks. This 
timor Domini which is to govern his rule, must fill his soul above 
all when he stands in the sight of God at the head of his monks 
during the divine office. In the liturgical worship, where he most 
fully represents Christ and proclaims His words, he must learn 
to put on the spirit of meekness and of ministry; here he gets 
to know the living ideal of Christ which the liturgy most perfectly 
proposes; here he is daily to embody anew Christ’s own love for 
His disciples and His humility. At the opus Det, seven times a 
day, in the presence of the entire community his authority and 
autonomy receive again their proper orientation in case there has 
been some abuse. Here, too, as the master and. guide of the ascetical 
life he acquires the prudence and balance of outlook, coupled with 
profundity of spiritual devotion, which are among the principal 
lessons of the liturgy. 


It is largely through the person and office of the abbot, there- 
fore, that the liturgy achieves its task of informing the entire 
monastic body, of determining its ascetical ideal and piety. For 
that reason St. Benedict speaks of the abbot most frequently under 
the figure of the good shepherd (ch. 2,27, 28), the zealous 
leader of souls who shows all care and self-sacrificing concern for 
the straying sheep (e.g. the excommunicated: ch. 27). The figure 
of the abbot, who “‘has taken upon himself the care of infirm 
souls, not a despotism over the strong,” is the luminous image 
of the High Priest Himself. 
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It is easy enough to see how in the person of the abbot, as in 
that of Christ the Head, there converge the voices of the monks 
giving praise to God; but in him there converge also the indi- 
vidual wills of the monastic body as in their center. For it is 
St. Benedict’s basic ascetical principle that the monk give up his 
self-will and make the will of the abbot his own: nearly every 
chapter speaks of this or implies it. Such a principle, too, can be 
understood fully only in the light of the Mystical Body: for to 
become a monk means simply to become a cell of the body of 
which the abbot is the head. Benedictine obedience and Benedic- 
tine humility are not the obedience and submission of soldiers or 
of a military body; they are virtues proper to an organic body 
in which the hand, protects the eye and the eye keeps loving 
watch over the hand. Hence the abbot should seek ‘‘to be loved 
rather than feared . . . convinced that it becometh him better to 
serve than to rule: magis prodesse quam praeesse’’ (ch. 64). Most 
remarkable and wonderful of all is that this autonomous abbot 
should, according to St. Benedict, strive to adapt himself to the 
individual characters and needs of each of his monks. What other 
rule or religious constitutions can equal what St. Benedict says in 
regard to the abbot: ‘‘Let him understand what a difficult and 
arduous task he assumes in governing souls and accommodating 
himself to a variety of temperaments; let him adjust and adapt 
himself to everyone . . . to each according to his bent and under- 
standing”’ (ch. 2). Thus the relation of obedience between monks 
and abbot (“‘bonum obedientiae’’, St. Benedict calls it in ch. 71) 
is a different matter entirely from the obedience demanded by the 
later Orders. 


The abbot is head of a body with which he must be in com- 
plete sympathy; he must direct and guide the individual members 
with understanding and devoted consideration, must take their 
real weaknesses into account in his labor of rebuking, correcting, 
encouraging. He is a head who is at the same time a father. There- 
fore, the touching chapter on the care of the sick brethren is made 
a matter for the abbot’s special, personal concern (ch. 36); and a 
further chapter imposes on him tender compassion for the in- 
firmities of old age and consideration for the needs of the children 
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ST. BENEDICT 


(“oblates’’) committed to the monastery’s care (ch. 37). Every 
neglect or harshness in their regard is laid directly at his door. 
For it is the duty of the head to weigh what the foot can accom- 
plish and what the hand can carry; to call all the members to 
counsel, that having obtained a complete picture, he may there- 
upon come to a just and wise decision. “‘And thus,” says St. 
Benedict, ‘“‘all the members will be at peace’ (ch. 34). 

If however the head, the abbot, should ever depart from this 
liturgical and spiritually consistent concept of the Mystical Body 
so clearly outlined by St. Benedict, the monastic body would soon 
lose its true character. And history bears abundant witness that 
such monasteries and convents cannot long continue their course, 
but suffer interior and outward collapse, and before long disap- 
pear from view. 

Everything in this monastic mystical body is regulated simul- 
taneously both according to the natural and supernatural view- 
point. Thus, for instance, he who is born into and incorporated 
in the body retains until his death the rank due him according to 
the hour (not merely the day) of his entry. Because it is not 
from the abbot nor any human authority that the novice receives 
his call, but from God Himself. The natural order, therefore, is 
subsumed under the supernatural and coalesces with it. 

In the Benedictine order there are, moreover, no central houses 
or novitiates in which the young monks could receive a uni- 
form training and spirit and then be assigned to the various 
abbeys. Such a procedure would be quite opposed to the character- 
istic and fundamental policy of St. Benedict, who desires each 
abbey to realize in its own individual manner the ideal of an 
organic body. Each monastery accordingly has its own separate 
novitiate whose one purpose it is to fit the novices into this par- 
ticular monastic family. 


He who asks admission into the monastery is first of all dili- 
gently tested as to whether he “‘truly seeks God.’’ What this 
implies is then clearly explained: it must include a second and 
determining factor: whether, namely, “‘sollicitus est ad opus Det 
— whether he has zeal for the Work of God” (ch. 58). Only 
when the abbot has certainty that the candidate truly desires to 
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dedicate his life to this unique, holy service, may he admit him 
among the ranks of the brethren; for the entire monastic life 
which he wishes to embrace centers around the liturgy. The text 
of the Rule which is inspired by the liturgy (and which St. Ben- 
edict himself therefore does not hesitate to call a “holy Rule”: 
ch. 65), is then read to the novice and explained. After that he 
must make a definite decision. Should he decide in favor of the 
divine service (“‘behold the law under which thou desirest to com- 
bat’’; ch. 58) he will be incorporated into the community; and 
this is not to take place, as might be expected, in the chapter room, 
but in the choir-chapel, before the altar of sacrifice, ‘‘before God 
and His saints,’’ by means of a most solemn and stirring rite. He 
must personally sign his name to the formula of his vows, in 
which he calls upon the abbot and the martyrs (whose relics are 
present) to witness his act. With his right hand he then places 
this document upon the altar of sacrifice, to which he thereby 
binds himself for ever. The altar is Christ; and only the repre- 
sentative of Christ, the abbot, may remove the document from 
the altar, after the novice has chanted his dramatic and stirring 
song of oblation, “‘Suscipe me Domine. . . .”’ Such in briefest 
outline is the liturgy of the monastic consecration, established by 
St. Benedict, whereby the monk is “‘baptized’’ into the corpus 
mysticum of the Benedictine community. 


But there is also another form of monastic oblation, that of 
very young boys (‘‘oblates’’). St. Benedict likewise created a 
moving ceremony for their reception. According to the custom of 
those centuries, a father could consecrate his child to the service 
of God even in its minority or infancy. Since the child was unable 
to sign its own promises, Benedict permitted the father (or both 
parents) to lead the child to the altar and there sign the written 
promise in its name: “‘and with the oblation let them wrap that 
document and the boy’s hand in the altar cloth and thus offer him’”’ 
(ch. 59). Again, therefore, the oblation of the new member is 
associated directly with the altar and the Sacrifice. 


Not only obedience, but also St. Benedict’s concept of poverty 
receives its characteristic stamp from the ideal of the corpus mys- 
ticum, and therefore differs markedly from that promulgated by 
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ST. BENEDICT 


religious founders of later centuries. The candidate may deed all 
his property to the monastery as such; he may retain nothing for 
himself. However, as we saw earlier, all the goods of the mon- 
astery are regarded by St. Benedict as “‘sacred vessels of the altar.” 
All is to be viewed and used according to the sacramental princi- 
ple. “‘Let all things be common to all” (ch. 33; cf. Acts 4:32). 
Only thus can it be in the monastic mystical body. 

The concept of the monastic body and of the monk’s incorpora- 
tion into this body unto divine service implicitly includes, for 
Benedict, the idea of poverty and also of chastity. Just as he takes 
the holy Sacrifice for granted and nowhere legislates about it in 
any detail, so likewise he neglects even to mention poverty and 
chastity when speaking of the vows; they are presupposed in the 
general promise of conversion of morals (conversatio morum). 


The heart and center of the monastic corpus mysticum, how- 
ever, is the choir service. From it the heart-blood of the divine 
Mystery flows into each living cell of the monastery and thither 
it returns to be cleansed and renewed. Thus no one in St. Ben- 
edict’s abbey is a mere cipher; each is a living member of the com- 
munity, a personality that can develop its fullest potentialities 
under the reverend care and love that is its due from the head, the 
father-abbot. In Benedict’s monastery there is no stereotyped mold, 
no iron-clad pattern of life or holiness; the individual bent or talent 
(‘‘mores’’) is respected and cherished (provided, always, that pride 
remain excluded). The abbot, as head, is the master-craftsman who 
must use all these varying gifts and talents commmitted to his 
care in order to create with them a harmonious and God-pleasing 
whole. Thus it comes about that, despite a mutual uniformity of 
liturgical ideals and observance, every monastery has its own spe- 
cific character. It is a proof of Benedict's genius that he knew how 
to gather up and direct the many-sidedness of individual personali- 
ties in the united dedication to a common liturgy. 


A word must be added about the personal piety envisaged by 
St. Benedict for his monks. He does not fail to demand that each 
Strive to achieve sanctity. But this personal sanctity is to be ac- 
quired in harmony with and in complete subordinance to the 
coenobium liturgicum, the liturgical life of the community. That 
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is what the Saint means when in his eighth degree of humility he 
requires that “‘a monk do nothing but what is sanctioned by the 
common rule of the monastery and the example of his elders” 
(ch. 7). All individualism, even in devotional life, is thereby 
excluded. The basis for this principle, moreover, is again to be 
sought in the liturgy. At the close of the community exercises, for 
instance, the abbot gives a signal and all are to rise together and 
leave the oratory (ch. 20). This embodies a basic rule of Ben- 
edict’s spirituality; all are to leave choir together. There are to be 
no exceptions arising from individual moods or preferences. No 
one should in any way be allowed to parade his superior piety or 
to go his own way. He should be satisfied with the common choir 
service, to which he must contribute his share with fullest attention 
and profound devotion. For there above all the brethren are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, and there preeminently He is 
in their midst. (The relation of this public worship to private 
prayer will be taken up later.) There can hardly be any doubt 
that this insistence on the priority of community devotion over 
private inspiration derives immediately from the liturgy, where 
the “‘I’’ is constantly subsumed under the ‘“‘we,’’ and where the 
community with all its members (in this case the ecclesiola) learns 
to stand as it ought before the divine Majesty. 


For this reason too St. Benedict made the Our Father a princi- 
pal component of each liturgical Hour, that from this point of 
vantage it might permeate the monastic spirit of the entire day. 
For it is through the office that all members are established in 
peace, and are preserved from self-conceit and opionativeness; here 
they learn the meaning of prayer and the moderation that char- 
acterizes life in the kingdom of God; here they learn how to make 
the will of God their own. 


By making the Our Father a focal point of the divine office, St. 
Benedict endeavored to give it the prominence which Christ Him- 
self had given it as the great community prayer of His Mystical 
Body. For him, too, it represented the “epitome of the entire 
Gospel’”” (St. Cyprian) and of the spirit of Christ. From it, as 
from the heart of the liturgy, he wished the communal life of his 
abbey to be informed and integrated. 
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ST. BENEDICT 


In all respects, therefore, the daily life of the monks should be 
oriented by the liturgy. They are to walk, as he tells them in the 
Prologue, ‘“‘under the guidance of the Gospel,” more specifically, 
under the daily guidance of that Gospel-lesson which the abbot 
solemnly proclaims to them in choir. 

Daily, therefore, the monks hear the voice of God in the liturgy: 
“Today, when you shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts’’ 
(Prologue). This is the Voice that leads them in all things. 

In conclusion, something remains to be said about the influence 
of the liturgy on the private prayer of the monks. 


PRIVATE PRAYER 


St. Benedict calls this kind of prayer ‘‘oratio peculiaris,’’ i. e., 
prayer of the individual. If it be true, however, as we stated earlier, 
that the liturgy governs the whole of monastic life, then it must 
likewise direct the private devotion of each monk. And it does so. 


The principle insisted on by St. Benedict that all should enter 
the oratory together for the divine service and together leave it 
does not mean that apart from the seven official Hours of the day’s 
office no other prayer should be cultivated. Far from it! He says 
explicitly: “If anyone desire to pray alone in private, Iet him 
simply enter (the oratory) and pray” (ch. 52). And in the Pro- 
logue he admonishes: “In the first place, beg of Him by most 
earnest prayer that He perfect whatever good thou dost begin.” 


The monk, accordingly, who feels impelled “‘by the inspiration 
of divine grace’’ (ch. 20) to continue his prayer beyond the com- 
mon prayer of the community should with all simplicity enter 
the oratory; and there “‘let him pray, not with a loud voice, but 
with tears and fervor of heart. And if he does not say his prayers 
in this way, let him not be permitted. to stay in the oratory after 
the Work of God is finished’’ (ch. 52). Here again Benedict is 
intent upon preventing any singularity. This “‘oratio peculiaris”’ 
should have three qualities: (1) “‘Non in clamosa voce — not 
with a loud voice.’’ That means, certainly, prayer which does not 
attract attention to itself by any oddities. Consideration must be 
had for the community, “‘that others be not disturbed (in their 
prayer)”’ (ch. 52). Private prayer should be (2) “in lacrimis — 
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with tears.”’ St. Benedict mentions this quality of prayer repeat- 
edly. He asks that the monk should always with sincere humility 
regard himself as the least of his brethren, as burdened with sin 
before the all-holy God (ch. 4, 20, 49,52). And, (3) it should 
be “‘intentione cordis — with fervor of heart.” This fervor of 
heart is nothing else than the sensible inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit (inspiratio divinae gratiae: ch. 20) resulting from the divine 
office which has just been completed. Private prayer flows forth 
from liturgical prayer, and is its continuation and echo. 

Personal piety in a Benedictine abbey may not therefore develop 
into self-reliant singularity. Inner devotion of heart must ever 
seek its orientation in the liturgy, and by it be renewed and 
purified. 

Total surrender of self-will is the cardinal principle of St. 
Benedict’s asceticism; and he is only being consistent in applying 
this principle to the field of prayer. The inviolability of the person 
is, however, safeguarded insofar as the grace of the liturgy works 
diversely in every heart. There is possible, therefore, a mysticism 
inspired by the liturgy, and the history of the order strikingly 
exemplifies it in such persons as St. Gregory the Great, Anselm 
of Carfterbury, Rupert of Deutz, Gertrude the Great and Hilde- 
garde of Bingen. A remarkable characteristic of this liturgical 
mysticism is the complete absence of all extraordinary or inci- 
dental phenomena. It is a pure resonance of the rich and har- 
monious chords sounded by the Church in her liturgy, and in 
turn a preparation for the more perfect performance of this opus 
Dei, this heavenly worship anticipated here on earth. 

The primacy, therefore, rests in every respect with the com- 
mon liturgical prayer, the touchstone of all spiritual thought and 
devotion. The ““Work of God’’ has been the inspirational and 
directive dynamic of Benedictine asceticism down the ages to our 
own day. 

In the light of the above, it was to be expected that St. Ben- 
edict would also link up “meditation’’ most intimately with the 
liturgy (ch. 8, 48,58). He prescribes, for instance, that the time 
which remains after the conclusion of the night office be devoted 
to ‘‘meditation” (ch. 8). And he determines its content: the psalms 
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ST. BENEDICT 


and lessons and prayers of the office itself. This is what St. Greg- 
ory the Great so beautifully calls the ‘‘studium orationis’’ (Di- 
alogues 2, 4). By this ‘meditation’ St. Benedict intends that the 
prayer par excellence, the liturgy, strike deeper root in the hearts 
of his monks; ‘“‘meditation’’ means personal assimilation of and 
at the same time preparation for the public divine service. It is 
evident then that “meditation’”’ will signify something quite dif- 
ferent to the monk than it does to the modern religious. In mon- 
astic life it is an integral part of the opus Det, their most important 
work to which the monks devote themselves seven times a day 
as well as during the night for the space of something like four 
hours; in the other case it is an autonomous half hour or an hour 
interlude of prayer in a busy day, with at most a brief echo in the 
particular examen. 


Such in outline is the monastic liturgical life, the ‘way of 
salvation” leading to the heights of which St. Benedict speaks at 
the close of his Prologue: “‘Let us advance in the religious life 
and faith; then our hearts will expand and we shall run in the 
way of God’s commandments with unspeakable sweetness of 
love . . . we shall by patience share in the sufferings of Christ, and 
be found worthy to be co-heirs with Him of His kingdom.”’ 

It is a life issuing forth from that same Mysterium which formed 
the personality of St. Benedict himself and made him an exemplar 
of religious maturity, of freedom of spirit and sane discretion. His 
Rule bears the imprint of his own soul, that beautiful soul which 
in the hour of death he wished to breathe forth to his Creator 
nowhere else but in the oratory. There he died, standing before 
the altar of divine praise with hands upraised in prayer, as if 
inscribing into the hearts of his monks his final testament: “‘Operi 
Dei nihil praeponatur — Let nothing be preferred to the Work 
of God.” 

HILDEBRAND YAISER, O.S.B. 














FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE OLD CHURCH IN NEW ASIA" 


N these momentous times of universal change, when we see 
the whole structure of our civilization being torn and twisted 
before our eyes, every thoughtful man will ask himself, What 
is the deeper meaning of these gigantic upheavals of the last 
decade? Whither will the current of events carry us? These 

questions are in themselves of vital importance, but they become 
all-decisive when we bring them into relation with the great 
problems which exist between the Orient and the Occident. ... 

Everywhere we find the East in revolt against Western domi- 
nation, whether economic, political or spiritual. Although the 
Asiatic peoples are divided among themselves, yet we can safely 
say that the East, when face to face with the West, stands united. 
Since World War II has come to a close the cleavage between both 
has been widened more than ever before, and we can therefore say 
that in more than one sense the VE and VJ dates mark a turning 
point in history... . 

The subject of this article demands that I confine myself ex- 
clusively to the adjustments demanded by the new era into which 
we are entering in so far as these concern the missionary — be he 
priest or layman. The hunger and thirst of all Asiatic peoples for 
self-determination and complete freedom will never be satisfied 
until these objectives are achieved. . . . All over Asia conflicting 
cries can be heard, yet one of them is outstanding and heard in all 
the languages of the East: Give us our birthright, our complete 
independence, and give it now. You hear it in their meetings, it is 
the constant subject of their conversation, it is the gist of their 





*Though the following article is not concerned immediately with the liturgy, 
its relevance to the liturgical field is obvious enough. As such it furnishes good 
background material for two of our earlier articles: ‘“The Case for a Chinese 
Liturgy,’’ by Dom Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang, O.S.B. (formerly minister 
of education in China and recently created titular abbot by the Holy See), in 
Vol. XX, 5 (March 24, 1946), and ‘‘Prospects in the Far East,’’ by the late 
Very Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., in Vol. XX, 11 (October 6, 1946). 
As a veteran missionary in the Far East the author speaks with some authority. 
His catholicity of view and his candor in facing facts make for an important 
statement of Catholic policy. The article is reprinted, in abbreviated form, from 
The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. VII, 1 (January-March, 1947).— Ep. 
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IN NEW ASIA 


numerous publications, it is the object of their most ardent aspira- 
tions. . 


This desire, together with a deep and unshakeable conscious- 
ness, nay, a feeling of the superiority, of their own cultural treas- 
ures is one of the outstanding features of the Asiatic mission 
field of today. Yet before the approach to the great missionary 
problems can be attempted it is necessary to say a few words about 
another feature of the Asiatic scene, and that is the population 
trends. . . . Can we be satisfied with the present state of affairs 
whereby the number of Catholics increases by 1,000,000 a year, 
yet at the same time the number of non-Christians increases by 


25,000,000? 


Thus the enormous gap between Catholics and non-Christians 
grows ever wider. Is it not natural that besides our prayers and 
sacrifices for the spreading of the faith we should all make every 
effort to understand the signs of the times and to discern the work- 
ing of divine Providence in the factors which I have mentioned, 
namely the unprecedented political, cultural and spiritual conscious- 
ness of Asia, together with its rapid numerical expansion? 


We all know that some ten years ago a movement started. in 
Japan within the Church to replace European and American 
ecclesiastical superiors by Japanese. This change, although accel- 
erated by governmental pressure, had long been the desire of the 
native Christians. And as in so many respects Japan, though cul- 
turally inferior, was the catalytic agent of China, this movement 
found a hearty welcome on the Asiatic continent, where it spread 
rapidly and where it is still spreading. 


We all know the sublime gesture of Pope Pius XII that fol- 
lowed his nomination of thirty-two new cardinals by establishing 
twenty archdioceses and seventy-nine dioceses in China, a number 
unprecedented in one country in the whole history, of the Church. 
Cardinal Thomas Tien, the first Chinese to receive the red hat, is 
also the first Chinese archbishop. The second is Archbishop 
Yu-Pin. 

How has all this come about? What are the views and. senti- 
ments behind all these unprecedented changes? 
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According to the average Oriental, Western civilization and cul- 
ture, our human life in all its phases and expressions, are more or 
less on the way to degeneration. The people of the East feel and 
know themselves, though culturally older, deeper and higher, to 
be much younger and healthier nations. Only those who have 
lived many years among them, who have been every day more 
and more impressed by their vitality, by the sublime simplicity 
of their culture, by their racial youth still fresh and vigorous 
after thousands of years of life, and by their intimate contact with 
nature, can grasp the full significance of these words. Again, the 
Church, grown up in the Western world, has perhaps suffered 
from some of the drawbacks of this over-civilization in her out- 
ward structure. Therefore the sincere efforts of the Oriental Chris- 
tians, both priests and people, to remove from the Church as far 
as possible these disadvantages, and to cut away all that pertains 
to the Roman cultural background, are worthy of our whole- 
hearted support... 


With a full and reverent acknowledgment of the more than 
heroic sacrifices and efforts of eminent and saintly missionaries in 
the past, for whom one can have nothing but the highest praise, 
their relatively very poor successes are to a great extent to be 
ascribed, to the fact that, instead of planting a small Christian seed 
in non-Christian soil, a full-grown and extensively developed 
Church was transplanted. That this has not borne many fruits 
is more than natural. 


The Church as developed in Western lands will never, nevet 
penetrate Eastern soil. The Orientals follow the furrow traced 
and kept open by their ancestors; therein they step and toil until 
they die. Converts, and even the clergy, may ‘‘parrot’’ our Western 
words and forms, in which we express the content of our religion. 
They readily admit these formulas, and in conversation they ex- 
press profound admiration for them: but that is the end of the 
matter; for within the depths beyond the reach of intellectual 
grasping they remain alien to them, and faithful to the forces of 
the life-stream in which their souls were born to swim. The 
Catechism as expressed in European forms will never penetrate 
the seemingly dead air-spaces round the Oriental soul. . . . Western 
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aggressiveness may have succeeded in conquering material obstacles; 
in the realm of the mind it never did and never will conquer. 

Our beloved Western Church, with its Roman cultural back- 
ground and Western forms, though beautiful and resplendent to 
the European mind, will never fit the Oriental. It is the seed of the 
Gospel, it is the sublime and deeply spiritual simplicity of the 
Church of the first centuries that will have more appeal to them. 
It is only such a Church that will blend with the life-stream 
wherein their souls have flowed for thousands of years and shall 
flow for ever. This Christian seed will develop under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, moulded by the Far-Eastern hierarchy in 
Oriental forms and will develop in a quite different way from the 
Western Church... . 

Which way the Church in the East will develop is not for a 
European to forecast. It can only be said that, without denying 
anything of the essential teachings of the Church, the only re- 
pository of the truth, theological science will express itself in quite 
different ways. That which has been broadcast recently by the 
Vatican radio with regard to our wrong approach to Eastern 
Churches also holds good, mutatis mutandis, for the Far East. 
The broadcast said: 

Quite often it is not realized clearly enough that it is not sufficient 
to leave untouched the outward form of ritual, but that it is of even 
foremost necessity to treat with awe the Eastern attitude of mind 
towards the inner kernel of the faith. With most ‘“Uniates,” the 
simple procedure was to replace Eastern theology with Western, 
without inquiring which elements within the Church’s theology are 
heretical and which others are legitimately peculiar to the East. 
Furthermore, in most cases our Western kind of piety was imposed 
on the “Uniates” as the only right one, without caring much about 
Eastern asceticism and mysticism. In many cases, people failed to 
make any effort to dig out the buried treasures of Eastern spirituality. 

It is my well-considered opinion that in future in the East the 
ascetic and mystical life will tread paths hitherto unknown and 
untrodden. Therefore it will not merely be a superficial outward 
accommodation. Even virtues will get an Oriental color and 
special virtues will be specially stressed. 

We Europeans and Americans should always be on our guard 
in order not to mix up the Catholic Church with Europeanism, 
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Latinism or Occidentalism. After having imposed the biretta and 
mantelletta on the newly created cardinals on February 20 of 
last year, Pope Pius XII said in reply to the expression of gratitude 
by the Armenian Patriarch: 


If, in particular ages or places, one or other civilization, one or other 
ethnical group or social class more than another, has made its influ- 
ence felt in the Church, this does not mean that she becomes vassal 
to any one or is, so to speak, petrified at some historical moment and 
debarred from any other development. . . . 


The Church, universal in herself because she is born of God, 
needs no specific culture to make herself a fitting garment. She 
can grow in any soil, breathe in any atmosphere, blossom under 
any sky. If her Western apparel becomes outworn, nothing in 
heaven or earth can prevent her from putting on a Chinese gown 
or a Japanese kimono. She can adopt all cultures and all civiliza- 
tions without becoming richer or poorer, because all her glory and 
all her richness is ab intus. What she has to offer to the world are 
not the fruits of any particular culture or any particular civiliza- 
tion, but the merits of Christ and eternal happiness. With these 
treasures in her hands she goes out among all peoples and all races. 
With these treasures she can inspire, fertilize and educate all nations 
and all civilizations. 


When we think of the middle ages, more especially of the Gothic 
period, we are dazzled by the overwhelming grandeur and mag- 
nificance of those most exquisite cathedrals, those poems written 
in stone and brick. At ihe mere sight of the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Lichfield, Worcester, Exeter, Gloucester, York or Cologne, we 
clasp our hands in deep believing astonishment: what a lively faith 
was theirs that once created such masterpieces. 


But now this faith has gone for a great part, and consequently 
our civilization has become sterile. A very deep sorrow comes over 
me when I think of the barrenness of our European culture once 
so brilliant, so inspired by high religious ideals and profound 
Christian thought, and new so destitute, poor and materialistic. 
“Europe has killed its past,’’ writes Jacques Maritain in The 
Things That Are Not Caesar's; “‘souls have been stripped bare. 
And, the Church also is in a sense bare. All the wool and silk, all 
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the riches of secular humanity with which the civilization of a 
select part of the world once clothed and protected and sometimes 
burdened her, are falling to tatters. . . .” 

In these circumstances does it not become at least understandable 
that Eastern Christians, priests and laity alike, try to cleanse 
themselves from all things European, that they prefer rather that 
the Church which they cherish and love should in the East strip 
herself completely from her Western dress and become in her out- 
ward appearance genuinely Eastern? And this is not to try or to 
ask the impossible, because, as Maritain says, 

Such a garment is not the Church. It does not matter to her special 
life. But the magnificent lustre she sheds over the world should not 
blind us to the fact that the prince of this world is making the world 
more and more alien to her. Well! She is not afraid of solitude; if 
need be, she will inhabit the deserts and make them blossom. There 
she will find new raiment to adorn her. 

She will address herself to other peoples and other civilizations, 
be it an Indian, Chinese or Japanese one. There she will blossom, 
there she will make herself a new garment, probably more brilliant 
than ever before in her history. Our beloved Church, universal, 
supernatural as she is, is also super-cultural, and she needs not to 
identify herself with the fortunes of any particular civilization. 

Europe is under sentence of death [writes Christopher Dawson in 
The Modern Dilemma], but Christianity will not perish with it. It 
will turn to the new peoples and find fresh opportunities for its 
spiritual mission in the civilizations of the future. Divine Providence 
chose Rome instead of India as the temporal vehicle of its purpose 
and caused Catholicism to express itself through the medium of 
Western cultural forms: and if today these forms seem moribund 
Christianity must leave the derelict edifice of European culture and 
make its home elsewhere. 

Divine Providence may have surprises in store. Where once the 
Church used an Aristotelean-Thomistic vehicle on which to ride 
through the centuries, who will deny the possibility that in the 
future she will change over to a Laotze-Motze carriage on which 
to move through the ages to come? God may evoke a Chinese, 
Japanese or Indian St. Thomas, and a completely new philosophy 
and theology — in so far as forms of expression are concerned, — 
may result. 
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What we need in the future especially are Oriental theologians 
and Oriental Christian philosophers, the lack of which, in my 
opinion, was for a great deal the cause of the Church’s failure in 
the past. We know —to take, for instance, China — of the 
Nestorian failure in the first centuries; we know of the tremen- 
dous opportunity presented to the Church by Kublai Khan; we 
know of the third chance more than half a century after the death 
of St. Francis Xavier, when the hard work and deep understand- 
ing of the Jesuits was ruined by the endless controversy over the 
Chinese rites. We know that three times the Church failed to 
produce native leaders and Chinese theologians capable of dealing 
with these questions. .. . 


It is especially to the native clergy that the tremendous task 
falls of presenting to their fellow-countrymen the new Oriental 
Catholic Church, which is in the making, for this implies a search- 
ing for and drawing out of the many divine jewels of the primeval 
revelations which are to be found in the Eastern religions. These 
jewels will be carefully cleansed from dirt and exposed to the 
brilliant light of the Gospel, and it implies, in the second place, 
peeling her Graeco-Roman skin from Catholicism. Again for this 
important work we need in the first place and foremost a native 
clergy. 


Yet this does not mean that the Western missionary in the 
greater part of Asia must within a short time fade completely out 
of the picture. There is still a large scope for the Western mis- 
sionary, particularly for the specialist, the adaptable one, the one 
with vision who is delighted to work in humble and sincere 
obedience to the indigenous clergy. Such missionaries are needed 
more than ever before. The missionary link between East and West 
should be maintained and mutually extended. The working day 
of the Western missionary with the new outlook has, I am con- 
vinced, still many hours to run and many noble and important 
works await his coming in Asia. It is he who can do, for instance, 
that important work of interpreting the West to the East and 
the East to the West with a sympathetic and charitable insight, 
thus promoting the cause of an international and peaceful mutual 
understanding. And all that I have said of the Western priest holds 
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true mutatis mutandis for the laymen as well. For in the same 
address to the newly created cardinals mentioned above, the Pope 
» said: 





Under this aspect (of constructing solid foundations of society), 

Venerable Brethren, the faithful, and more especially the laity, are 

in the front line of the Church’s life. For them the Church is the 

vital principle of human society. Accordingly they, especially they, 

must have an ever clearer sense, not only of belonging to the Church, 

) but of being the Church — that is, the community of the faithful 
on earth under the guidance of the common head, the pope, and of 
the bishops in communion with him. They ere the Church, and 
hence, from its earliest days, the faithful, with the consent of their 
bishops, have united in particular associations relating to the most 
diverse spheres of life; and the Holy See has never ceased to approve 
of and to praise these organizations. 

“You are the Church.”” When I ponder over those words again, 
and at the same time think how that beautiful mystery of the 
Mystical Body has come to the forefront, I cannot help thinking 
of the tremendous task that awaits the laity in Asia. If I read the 
signs of the times aright, I think that in this respect new vistas 
will soon spread themselves out before our gaze. New fields of 
activity for the laity will await new laborers. Many new develop- 
ments are in preparation and the competent authorities are fully 
awake to the great needs of the new age... . 

I may be allowed to conclude with a fond hope of my own. 
The great rivers of China which by their floods so often bring 
calamities to the Middle Kingdom, and therefore cause the charity 
of Catholics to become very active, are sometimes called the Rivers 
of Salvation, because precisely by reason of this charity many are 
brought into the Church. May the war which has just ended and 
which has brought unspeakable disaster to the whole of Asia, but 
at the same time has speeded up the formation of native leadership, 
| may this disaster become for Asia a war of salvation and may it 
_ lead the great Oriental nations through ‘“‘the encircling gloom” of 
) their enshrouded guesses at something beyond the limits of time, 
“to the godliness which has promise of the life that is now and 
of that which is to come.”’ “‘Lead, kindly light, lead thou them 








on, 


H. VAN STRAELEN, S.V.D. 
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PATHWAYS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


N his message to the convention of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine held in Boston in 1946, our Holy Father Pope 
Pius deplored the fact that Christianity in our days is ‘‘devitalized” 
because of a lack of knowledge of the truths of divine revelation. 
This is especially true of holy Scripture, which, to many Catholics, 
has become a closed book. The ignorance concerning holy Scrip- 
ture seems to be due to a lack of guidance toward an easier under- 
standing of a book which, in many ways, is so different from the 
spirit of our own age. 


Pathways to Holy Scripture, edited by our associate editor, Dom 
Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., is intended to supply every Christian 
who feels the need of becoming better acquainted with the very 
source of divine revelation, with an easy, short and stimulating 
guide, not in the cumbersome form of a book, but of a four to 
six-page leaflet, sent him once or twice a month. 

The old Christian tradition is that the whole of holy Scripture 
should be read by every Christian once a year. In these leaflets the 
various books of holy Scripture will be explained in the course of 
a year in the order followed by the Church in the breviary: i. e., 
in coordination with the liturgical seasons. Everyone who receives 
the leaflet should read the Bible in this order. The leaflet will 
provide him with notes as to the author, the principal ideas and 
the connections with other parts of the Scriptures. Thus they 
will prevent him from getting lost in a maze of confusing detail. 

The explanations are not directed to the scholar, but to the 
people. This does not mean, however, that they are the products 
of pious imagination. Rather, they are intended to make the 
fruits of sound scholarship accessible to those who have a right 
to participate in them: the vast majority of the People of God. 

Pathways in Holy Scripture was started by Fr. Damasus in 
November 1946, with notes on the prophet Ezechiel. A small 
group of Oblates connected with St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. 
J., sent out typewritten copies. When the demand grew a com- 
munity of cloistered nuns generously took upon themselves the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


task of mimeographing them. All this work was done without 
charge. The demand, however, has increased so rapidly that the 
work can be extended no further without putting it on a sound 
financial basis. Everyone interested is invited to assist — 

1) by sending in an initial donation for a fund which would 
enable an increase of the number of copies printed; 

2) by subscribing and by soliciting subscriptions among friends, 
Catholics or Protestants. $2.50 a year would cover expenses and 
permit having the notes printed in leaflet form as soon as a suf- 
ficient number of subscriptions has been secured. There will be 
about 20 issues in the course of a year. Subscriptions can be sent 
in at any time. Back numbers will not be sent, but the subscriber 
will receive the leaflets for an entire year, beginning from the date 
of his subscription. 

Pathways in Holy Scripture will furnish interesting material 
for religious communities, for study groups, for schools, for 
Catholic Action groups, for converts, for all kinds of religious 
associations. Special price arrangements will be made in the case 
of orders for more than 10 copies. Communications should be 
addressed to: Rev. Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., St. Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, N. J. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. BERNARD MULLAHY, C.S.C., is 
a member of the faculty of Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, 
Ind. — ROBERT B. HEYWOOD teaches at the University of 
Chicago, where he is a tutor for the Committee on Social Thought, 
and at Rosary College where he lectures on the philosophy of art. 
— Dom HILDEBRAND YAISER, O.S.B., after spending several 
months in the U.S.A. for the purpose of securing monks for a 
Benedictine foundation in Japan, has recently returned to Tokyo, 
where he teaches liturgy at the major seminary. 
+ 
The Liturgical Conference, in composing its program for the 
Liturgical Week of 1947, which will be held in Portland, Oregon, 
beginning on August 18, has included a sectional meeting for 
seminary professors. An invitation to attend has been sent to the 
rectors of major seminaries throughout the country. At the present 
date, several months in advance of the Liturgical Week, replies 
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have been received from Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
the District of Columbia, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon. 


* 


The big news on the liturgical front this summer is the Liturgi- 


cal Program announced by the Department of Religion of Notre | 


Dame University for the summer term, June 17 to August 13, 
under the direction of the Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C. First place 
on the program will appropriately be devoted to the liturgical 
services themselves: a daily Missa Cantata, sung by the congrega- 
tion, with a homily on the lessons of the day; and the recitation 
of some of the canonical Hours with an explanation in the light of 
’ the liturgical lessons of the day, to be given by Father Mathis, 
assisted, by special lecturers. Three classroom courses on the liturgy 
are being offered. 1) History of the Sacred Liturgy in the Latin 
Rite, five lectures a week through the term, by Dom Thomas 
Michels, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Priory, formerly of Maria Laach, 
former professor of history of liturgy and ancient religions at the 
University of Salzburg, Austria. 2) Theory and Practice of 
Gregorian Chant, five periods of lecture and practice a week 
through the term, under the direction of Dom Edmund Kestel, 
O.S.B., professor of plain chant at Conception Abbey, Missouri. 
3) ‘Important Features of the Liturgy,” a series of lectures on 
specific liturgical topics by guest lecturers, including: Msgr. Hillen- 
brand, Father Reinhold, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Father Lau- 


kemper, Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., Rev. Bede Scholz, O.S.B., | 


Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., and Mr. Willis Nutting. Priests, 
religious and laymen are invited to register for the program. Three 
semester hours of academic credit may be gained for each of the 
three courses by those who enroll. Charges are the same as for 
regular summer school. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE VERNACULAR 


To the Editor: — The first step in the organization of an American 
society to study the use of the vernacular in the liturgy of the Church 
was made on October 29, 1946, when a “temporary organization” was 
formed. This was done to enable us to consolidate our gains and clarify 
our purpose, scope and methods, so that when we do form a permanent 
group it will have as few intrinsic defects as possible. The following 
motion was unanimously adopted: 
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That this group now meeting at 270 Dartmouth St., Boston, 
Mass., cognizant of the statement of Pope Pius XI that this matter 
is a proper one for discussion, resolves to form a temporary organ- 
ization, whose purpose shall be: 1) to issue a bulletin to inform the 
members, and any others interested, of the present status of the use 
of the vernacular in the Church’s prayer; 2) to sound out others 
who may be interested in the formation of a permanent organization 
to advance vernacular usage; 3) to call a meeting of all interested 
for the purpose of founding such an organization. 

That to these ends, this group shall organize, and shall elect for 
itself an executive secretary, whose task shall be the issuance of a 
bulletin, That further, this group, now meeting, once again expresses 
its strong desire to work for the restoration of all things in Christ, 
in complete submission to the hierarchy. 


At this same meeting the dues were set at one dollar a year. This 
amount includes membership and the receipt of the above-mentioned 
periodic bulletin, which will be issued shortly. How effective an organ 
this bulletin will be depends on how sound are the ideas and how en- 
thusiastic the cooperation of the members. For the bulletin is to consist 
of articles and letters, showing what has been done, and suggesting what 
ought to be done, and what can be done. Thus we urge all interested 
to send us whatever they think will be suitable for the bulletin. Our 
need is especially urgent now because a good start means so much in an 
organization of this kind. 

33 Perkins Hall JoHN KyNe GRANFIELD 

Cambridge, Mass. Executive Secretary. 


To the Editor: — The Byzantine Liturgy was celebrated recently at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, in the Romanian language, which 
is used apparently in some eighteen parishes in the United States of that 
Rite. 

The first missionaries to the Romanians were sent from Rome and their 
first Masses were of the Roman Rite, presumably in Latin. In the eleventh 
century they became vassals of the Bulgarians, adopted the Byzantine 
Rite, and with others of that Rite were severed from unity with Rome 
in 1054. In 1700, a fairly large group returned to Rome but retained 
their Byzantine Liturgy, and have this Liturgy now in the United States 
in their own tongue. 

No one begrudges them this — rather, they are to be envied. But is it 
quite fair to allow this extreme minority of American Catholics (less 
than one-tenth of one per cent) to have their vernacular liturgy, while 
nothing whatsoever is done for us who yearn for our good English tongue 
in our own clean-cut Roman Rite? We, too, are a minority, but surely 
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we might be allowed it for the instructional parts of the liturgy at least, 
Is there no authority who will help us? 
New York, N.Y. Wa ter A. Troy 


“NATURE AND GRACE”? 


To the Editor:—It is easier to raise questions than to solve them, easier 
to stir up dust than to settle it. And Father Vann opens up many issues. 
Fortunately for those interested, a detailed reply is not necessary; Applied 
Christianity has withstood such attacks before. To two of these, in which 
all of Father Vann’s charges are substantially contained, I have replied 
at length in Nature and the Supernatural: A Defense of the Evangelic 
Ideal. All that I can do here is to show the worthlessness of Father Vann’s 
methods and the unreliability of his judgments. 

In general I must simply repudiate his representation of the teachings 
of Applied Christianity. It is in truth a misrepresentation, based on 
incomplete quotations, disregard of context, failure to provide page num- 
bers for citations (thus depriving readers of the opportunity to check 
the words in their normal setting), refusal to present the teaching of 
the book in its own words, as also to view the parts in relation to one 
another and to the whole. 


The value of the entire criticism and an index of the thought, care, 
and study that went into it, are well illustrated in the final quotation 
given from the book (Orate Fratres, p. 104): “There are sentences,” 
Father Vann says, “in which the thought is so muddled as to defy analysis; 
as for instance, when we are told that ‘actions filled with egotism would 
be meritorious provided that they do not transgress any law of God.’” 
These words (Applied Christianity, p. 202, 1944 printing) are part of 
a false view that the book is opposing! They are explicitly stated as such, 





We regretfully suspect that little will be gained by the following exchange 
since a further 39-page Reply to Orate Fratres has appeared in the meanwhile, 
and perhaps more is to come: for in a footnote we read: ‘‘Concerning Father 
Vann's inadequate, inaccurate, and misleading ideas on mortification, we will 
not speak in this reply; their consideration would require a treatise by itself’ 
(p. 33). But we promised Fr. Hugo we would print his letter. Those interested 
may secure his more extensive Reply from the author (evidently free of charge). 
Also pertinent to the discussion is his recent (privately) published A Sign of 
Contradiction, in two volumes, in which he most warmly defends Fr. Lacou- 
ture’s retreat notes (of which Applied Christianity is a professed summary) 
against the formal censure passed upon them by the theological censors of his 
Order in Rome. Under the circumstances, we feel that a continuation of the 
discussion in a magazine whose list of readers is not limited to professional 
theologians would serve no good purpose. Perhaps we should add that we 
printed Fr. Vann’s article in our review “‘devoted to the liturgical apostolate’ 
because the editorial staff of O.F. is convinced that the approach of Applied 
Christianity does not square with the sacramental view of life: for with the 
author’s objective, a more fervent spirit and practice of the ascetical life, there 
can most certainly be no quarrel in these times. — ED. 
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in italics, and discussed at length. Yet Father Vann, claiming to clear up 
a muddle, attributes this false view to me! 

Again, without giving context or page, Father Vann animadverts to 
the statement in Applied Christianity that earthly joys bring only “dis- 
gust and revulsion,” omitting the qualifying phrase “in the end” (p. 72), 
which throws the whole statement from the doctrinal into the practical 
order; omitting also to note the fact that the whole passage is taken 
from a homily of Pope St. Gregory, fastidium being defined (Cassell’s 
Dictionary) as disgust, loathing. A significant clause in the quotation 
from Maritain is likewise omitted, and no account taken of the context 
(Maritain is speaking of saints and mystics, not of beginners). 

Nor are these the only examples of such criticism. As evidence of the 
charge that Applied Christianity outlaws fraternal charity, Father Vann 
wrests from its context the statement that “We should not be interested 
in the doings of our neighbors.” Truly, if it could be proved, a serious 
accusation. But he makes no attempt to prove it. Ignoring whole sections 
of the book devoted to the doctrine of fraternal charity (See 103ff.; 
174ff.), he isolates this one sentence (twice recurring to it) which appears 
in a chapter on mortification under a sub-heading, mortification of the 
hearing (p. 185). Viewed in its context it is part of a warning against 
idle talk, gossip, and vain curiosity. “My son,” says the Imitation (II, 24), 
“look thou be not curious in searching another man’s life, neither busy 
thyself with things that belong not to thee. What is this or that to thee? 
Follow thou me. .. .” Is the Imitation outlawing love of neighbor? 

The trouble is that Father Vann for all his excellent lecturing on the 
paradoxes of Christianity himself fails to grasp both sides. In the present 
case he cannot reconcile the duty of detachment with that of fraternal 
charity. 

As to the world which Father Vann would have us love, here again, 
forgetting his own wise counsel, he emphasizes one side of the paradox 
while neglecting the other at the expense of the whole. Yes, “God so 
loved the world,” but has Father Vann forgotten that He said, “I pray 
not for the world,” and those other words, “Love not the world . . .” 
(John 2:15)? Applied Christianity admonishes the extreme of charity 
(p. 103ff.) in order to bring the world to Christ, but also contempt of 
the world (p. 110ff.) in so far as the world is the enemy of Christ. 

And in regard to the allegation that Applied Christianity considers 
creatures —or the world as God made it —as evil, I submit the fact 
that one of the four great principles into which the book resolves the 
whole spiritual life is the Doctrine of Samples (Part III), which teaches 
that every creature is a reflection, a vestige, a sample of God. Thus the 
book insists as part of its essential teaching, on the intrinsic excellence 
of all creatures; unless indeed Father Vann, who does not hesitate to 
charge me with grave doctrinal deviations and near-heresy, would also, 
in insisting that I regard creatures as evil, hold me guilty of devil-worship! 
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Father Vann’s worst distortion of the teaching of Applied Christianity 
arises from his misunderstanding of the distinction it makes between 


nature “in itself” and nature “in the concrete.” In vindication of this 


distinction I quote the following from his distinguished confrere and an 


eminent interpreter of St. Thomas— Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. | 
He is speaking of a certain “practical naturalism,” which, cleverly | 
mingling the true with the false, invokes for sanction the Thomistic | 


principle, ““Grace does not destroy nature, but perfects it.” 


As they [those who belong to this school of practical naturalism] | 


lack the spirit of faith, they designedly pervert the principle of St. 
Thomas which they invoke. He speaks of mature as such, in the 
philosophical sense of the word, of nature with its essential and also 
its good elements; of the work of God, and not of wounded, fallen 
nature, as it actually is in consequence of original sin and our per- 
sonal sins, more or less deformed by our often unconscious egoism, 
our covetousness, or our pride. (Three Ages of the Interior Life, 
p. 276; italics mine.) 


Having made this distinction, Applied Christianity, far from {falling 
into the error alleged and regarding nature as “evil,” consigning the 
activities of nature to “outer darkness,” simply points out that, since 
nature in the concrete because of the Fall is prone to be led by con- 
cupiscence, it must be purified; and secondly, that Christians, having a 
supernatural destiny, must rise above merely natural activity and be 
detached from all merely natural goods. Again, Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
vindicates this teaching, as already quoted (Applied Christianity, p. 197): 


St. Thomas maintains the infinite elevation of grace above our nature 
and also the harmony between the two. But he adds that this har- 
mony really appears only after a profound purification of nature, 
by mortification and the cross, as the lives of the saints show. 
(Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 54; italics mine.) 


That Father Vann, as we have said above, is ignorant of the doctrine 
of detachment is apparent from his statement that “we are taught quite 
clearly that natural affections have to be supernaturalized. . . .” Who 
teaches this “quite clearly”? St. John of the Cross quite clearly says: 


The reason for which it is necessary for the soul, in order to attain 
to divine union with God, to pass through this dark night of 
mortification of the desires and pleasures in all things is because all 
the affections which it has for creatures are pure darkness in the 
eyes of God... . (Ascent, I, 4). 


Again, Father Vann says that “all lesser motives have to be included 
in, and subsumed under, the love of God.” And he emphasizes it: “In- 
cluded in, not excluded from.” But St. John of the Cross says: 
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. . every pleasure that presents itself to the senses, if it be not 
purely for the honor and glory of God, must be renounced and 
completely rejected for the love of Jesus Christ... . (Ibid, 1, 13). 


Such direct collisions are something of a challenge to Father Vann’s 
claim to speak for the saints and mystics. 

Father Vann finds an occasion for his finest shaft of irony in the 
application of the doctrine of detachment to such activities as dancing. 
The rule given, however, was taken bodily from St. Francis de Sales 
(Devout Life, III, 31), who says, “But above all, take particular care 
not to set your affections on amusements. . . .” Besides prescribing a pure 
intention (III, 33), the saint even goes so far as to suggest matter for 
meditation while dancing which should be of interest to Father Vann’s 
dour-faced dancer pondering the social utility of his cavortings. Philothea, 
he suggests, while she glides over the floor may reflect that “during the 
time she spends in dancing, innumerable souls were burning in the flames 
of hell for the sins which they had committed or occasioned by their 
dancing . . . . others, religious and devout persons, are at the very time 
in the presence of God, singing His praises . . . . how much more profit- 
ably was their time spent than hers” (Ibid., III, 33). 

If Philothea’s modern glamorous counterpart should prefer these sub- 
jects to social utility, which is no doubt a trifle dull, Applied Chris- 
tianity will not quarrel with her. Non disputandum de gustibus. 

(Rev.) JoHn Huco 

Kittaning, Pa. 


To the Editor:—In answering Fr. Hugo’s letter I must first set aside 
any attempt to reply to his personalities, as being to “no profit”: whether 
in writing about detachment in some of my books I have served God 
as I should wish is not for me to say, nor, perhaps, for Fr. Hugo. 

Secondly I would set aside also Fr. Hugo’s minor accusations or those 
in which he for his part seems to have perhaps not quite understood me: 
I would only re-affirm in passing, for example, that (1) a muddled sen- 
tence remains a muddled sentence whichever side it is on, and muddle is 
a bad thing; and (2) words retain their meaning whatever their context, 
and taking an interest in your neighbor is not the same as being curious: 
curiositas is a vice, but so is éncuriositas. 

We come more to the heart of the matter with the idea of earthly 
joys bringing only disgust. I have no quarrel with Cassell, still less with 
St. Gregory; and the question whether the disgust come soon or late is 
irrelevant. The point is what you mean by earthly. If you equate it with 
“human” you are saying, e. g.that a mother’s love of her child will sooner 
or later bring disgust, which I submit is nonsense. In fact, “earthly” 
(like “world” in our Lord’s words) has two quite distinct meanings; my 
article tried to make the distinction clear. You can mean simply “per- 
taining to this life on earth,” as when you speak of our Lord’s earthly 
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life, or sing Jubilate Deo omnis terra. You can mean “earthy,” i.e. ab- 
sorbed in material things apart from God; and so terrena is clearly often 
used in the Church’s liturgy and elsewhere. 

Now it is absolutely essential (1) to keep the two meanings distinct, 
and (2) to realize that the same thing (e.g. a child, a green field) can 
be called earthly EITHER in the good sense OR in the bad, not because 
of some change in the thing itself but because the human being con- 
cerned loves the thing either in and for God or simply for himself apart 
from God: in other words, the clue to the whole matter is egoism. And 
if egoism is what makes the difference, then it is egoism that has to be 
killed (mortification) and not the child or the field. So Maritain: St. 








John of the Cross “preaches neither suicide nor mutilation nor the | 
slightest ontological destruction of the most fragmentary filament of | 


the wing of the smallest gnat.” (You could hardly put it more strongly.) | 


“What he does preach is a very real death, a death much more subtle and 
delicate than any material death or destruction: the death which is called 
the expropriation of the self.” Detachment is the killing of egoism. 
Thus it should be noted that the discussion is not a question of morti- 
fication vs. self-indulgence, or of a sterner vs. a more lax or diluted form 
of asceticism. (If anyone supposes that detachment as just defined is a 
lax affair he cannot have much experience of it.) As to Fr. Hugo’s quo- 
tations from St. John of the Cross: in the first the sense is quite clear: 
mortification is necessary precisely because unless we are mortified, unless 
we die the death of egoism, our actions are indeed darkness, are egoism; 
in the second, Fr. Hugo underlines the wrong words: the Saint says, not 
that every pleasure must be renounced, but that every pleasure must be 





renounced unless it is purely for the honor and glory of God: i.e. unless | 
it is free of egoism: that is the phrase that makes the essential difference. | 


That I have not misinterpreted the burden of Fr. Hugo’s book, then, 
seems proved by the fact that the same lack of distinction is apparent 
in his present letter. It is not I who quarrel with the distinction between 
nature-as-such and fallen nature; nor with the need for a profound puri- 
fication of nature —I have just been re-affirming it. My whole point was 
that Fr. Hugo’s book in fact obliterates the distinction because of a 
failure to realize that purifying nature means, not killing nature, but 
killing the fallen-ness (egoism) which makes it fallen nature and not 
nature-as-such (still less nature-redeemed-and-sanctified). And the mud- 


dle persists and is aggravated when Fr. Hugo, having asserted the need | 


for purification, goes on to deny the need of supernaturalization. The 


only conclusion one can draw, I repeat, is that by purification he does | 


not mean purification at all, but destruction. If you clean a cup you 
don’t destroy it; if you destroy it you don’t clean it. We have to choose: 
which are we to do with nature (which means these hands and feet and 
lips and eyes and mind and heart)? Are we to purify it (by killing every 
vestige of egoism in it) and so supernaturalize it, make it capable of 
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loving and serving God through His grace; or are we to destroy it (either 
physically, through suicide or mutilation, or morally through not using 
it)? Are we to kill the nature which is God’s handiwork, or the fallen- 
ness in nature which is our handiwork? That is the question. Is a mother 
to kill her natural love of her child (and not any egoism there may be 
in that love) or not? Was Mary’s love for her Son a mother’s love (and 
much else) or not? 

A cup dirty and cleaned: the same cup, but changed. And when God 
purifies a man by His grace: the same man, the same God-given human 
nature, but oh how changed. The same man, but now living a new life, 
the same man re-born. The same man continues his earthly life: but not 
now in the earthy quests of egoism but in the glorifying and serving of 
God. But the earthy man and the being of praise are the two ends of a 
process: between there lies the ceaseless day-to-day struggle — for only 
after the death the resurrection, only after the Cross the glory — the 
struggle to kill egoism through God’s grace, and so to purify fallen 
nature, and so to raise nature itself, the whole of life, to the supernatural 
level, the level of divine life, the level of caritas. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTIONARIES. An Introduction to the Lives 
and Thought of: Kierkegaard, Eric Gill, G. K. Chesterton, C. F. Andrews, 
Berdyaev. Edited by Donald Attwater. The Devin-Adair Co., New York, 
N. Y. 1947. Pp. xii-390. Cloth, $4.00. 

We read these studies in the order of personal interest: Kierkegaard 
first, then Berdyaev, Gill, Chesterton, and the (to us) unknown Andrews. 
It was a mistake. After the tortured wrestling with divine reality and 
truth by Berdyaev and above all Kierkegaard, even Gill’s intransigeance 
seemed like a blessed haven of peace; and Chesterton with a blast of 
laughter swept away the cobwebs that remained in the dark corners. 
After Chesterton, it is difficult to take a man like Kierkegaard really 
seriously; and that, decidedly, is not fair to Kierkegaard. Not only is 
he a principal prophet of perhaps the majority of non-Catholic Christian 
thinkers today, and as such deserves our sympathetic study; his heroic 
correspondence to the grace of God and his spiritual insights must like- 
wise stir us Catholics to a humble examination of conscience; and to a 
re-examination of our subjective approach towards the data and fact 
of faith. Too bad that almost all literature on Kierkegaard in English 
(including the present essay) is by non-Catholics. It would be particularly 
helpful to have an English translation of the writings of the (Catholic) 
Theodor Haecker, who was largely responsible for introducing K. into 
the Germany of the early ’twenties; Guardini also devoted some study 
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to him; and in more recent years, Catholic writers in France have re- 
sponded to the challenge represented by K., in connection with present- 
day existentialists who mistakenly lay claim to be his legitimate spiritual 
offspring. 


K. exercises a fascination that cannot be shrugged off. Personally we 
found the study in this volume more enlightening than Walter Lowrie’s 
A Short Life of Kierkegaard. The author (Melville Chaning-Pearce) 
does display an irritating tendency to find kinship for K. with a great 
number of thinkers of the past on the basis of accidental parallels of 
thought. And his psychoanalytic keys to K.’s development fit suspiciously 
easy. That sort of thing can be overdone. We are inclined to agree with 
Dr. Merlan, quoted in the preface of Bretall’s recent Kierkegaard An- 
thology: 


To understand Kierkegaard, it is by no means necessary to find 
out the history of his engagement, whether his father did or did not 
curse God, and so forth; nay . . . we can understand him even if 
we resign ourselves never to learning when, why, with whom, and 
whether while intoxicated or not, he was in a brothel. It is, on the 
contrary, obvious that we cannot understand his life unless we have 
understood his writings (p. vii). 


But the author’s analysis of K.’s existential thinking, of his stressing 
the paradox of Christian truth and the inwardness of religion are salutary 
stimulants for us Catholic theologians who in practice are liable to be 
complacent in the possession of a series of dogmatic formulas and defini- 
tions. (Cf. Abbot Marmion’s chapter on faith, in Christ the Life of the 
Soul.) K.’s reaction against the entrenched state church of Lutheran 
Denmark reminds one very much both in style and content of Bloy’s 
castigation of bourgeois ecclesiasticism two generations later. In fact, 
there are other similarities, chief of which perhaps — despite K.’s dis- 
claimer — is their spiritual “immediacy” verging on mysticism. Briefly, 
the essay is a first-rate presentation by a Protestant of vital Protestant 
and Christian problems; as such it makes valuable reading for Catholic 
priests and educated laymen who know that prayer for Christian unity 
must be implemented by study, and are willing to admit that (past and 
present) disproportion of emphases on the part of official Christianity 
gave rise to many of these same problems. 


A similarly competent presentation of a great Eastern Christian thinker, 
the Russian Nicolas Berdyaev, is made by a compatriot, Evgeny Lampert. 
To the reviewer it meant a “reconciliation” with one whom he had been 
taught and had learnt to admire, but whom he had regretfully written 
off as a Gnostic after reading his chapter on “The Origin of Good and 
Evil” in The Destiny of Man (1937). In a revealing footnote (p. 346) 
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Lampert admits the dualistic implication of B.’s doctrine of the Ungrund, 
“a kind of primordial void, non-being, which precedes both Creator and 
creation . . . impenetrable even to God,” put forward to explain the 
problem of man’s freedom to choose evil. But he calls it a “disastrous 
conclusion,” one in no way warranted by B.’s own fundamental presup- 
positions; he recalls that side by side with the Ungrund we find in B. 
also another answer, less rationalized but more satisfactory from the 
Christian point of view; and he warns that we are not to seek in B. any 
“harmonious philosophical ‘system,’ ” that this doctrine is simply a wrong 
answer to an intensely relevant and real problem: in other words, a bad 


purple patch on good whole cloth. We hope he is right. 


The essay on Eric Gill is by O. F.’s associate editor, Donald Attwater, 
a neighbor and close friend of Gill for many years—and a kindred 
spirit. It is the best thing on Gill outside his own Autobiography. 


Of special interest to our readers is his comment on Gill’s attendance 
at divine office chanted by the monks at Louvain, described on pp. 
193-4 of the Autobiography, an event to which insufficient attention has 
been paid in accounting for Gill’s conversion. Gill had written: 


At the first impact I was so moved by the chant . . . as to be 
almost frightened. This was something alive, living, coming from 
the hearts and minds and bodies of living men. It was as though 
God were continuing the work of creation here and now, and I 
was there to hear, to see—even almost to touch. . . . There, at 
Louvain . . . I knew, infallibly, that God existed and was a living 
God... 


Attwater comments: 

I know the man; I know the music; I know the occasion: I do 
not believe that that was (simply to be set down as) emotionalism. 
The Spirit bloweth where and how He listeth; God is not bound 
by His own sacraments, He can make a sacrament, an outward 
vehicle of inward grace, of any created thing: and surely Eric Gill 
received a sacrament, a “charismatic sacrament,” if such an expres- 
sion be allowable, bearing the grace of light and faith, there in the 
abbey church of Mont César; the bodiless finger of God, clothed in 
the materiality of public corporate worship, touched him (p. 173). 


But this review is getting unwieldy. To conclude: the book will not 
be a best seller: at least two of its essays are too “philosophical” to allow 
of that. And due allowance must be made for the Protestant and Orthodox 
views of three of the authors. For priests and informed Catholic laity, 
however, it represents a major aid to a sympathetic understanding of 
important strands of contemporary Christian thought. G. L. D. 
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AN OLD APOSTLE SPEAKS. By Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. With a Memoig: 
by Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P. Blackfriars, Oxford, England. 1946. Pp. 62, 
Paper, 1/6. 

This collection contains ten previously unpublished meditations of the 
late Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. They cover a variety of topics: work, 
poverty, repentance, the Blessed Sacrament, Holy Mass, St. Thomas, 
Written in the last years of his life, they reflect the mellow and paternal 
spirit of the “old master.” None of the topics is treated exhaustively and 
there is little order, even in the individual essays; but those who have 
come to know and love the personality of Father McNabb will not be 
disturbed by this. They will find a series of striking insights into spiritual 
life, of acute observations on Scriptural texts, and off-hand remarks of 
pure common sense. He says simply: “Our first duty to God is not prayer, 
it is work. Work is not our highest duty, but it is our first.” Speaking 
of compulsion, he observes that in all things, including repentance, | 
“Compulsion always bears bad fruit; it comes right around and does 
harm. The more compulsion there is in an act, the less merit there is” — 
which is also a pretty good principle for social policy. Above all there 
shines in his writing the immense charity which made Father McNabb 
the beloved apostle to the poor of London, as witness his humility in his 
defense of the Church: “Although we Catholics do not mean to compare | 
ourselves with any individuals outside the Catholic Church, and must 
never think ourselves, as individuals, nearer to God than they, we can 
say the Church is nearer to God, and that certain principles held outside 
it are wrong.” 


E. H. 








